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Waat GoD HATH JOINED.—A determination 
“to know nothing but Curist,’’ or that side 
of Christ which they have determined to re- 
gard, may work admirably well for the high 
wif-culture of some among men ; but for the 
mounting heavenward with wings as eagles 
we are in a poor plight where both wings are 
not supplied. Not only Christ the teacher is 
wanted, but Christ “and Him cruciriep,” if we 
would know a Saviour who is complete. 
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= DisPeRSED MEMBERS.— In our late annual 
a wsembly we were reminded of the distant 


places where some of our members are scat- 
g: tered hither and thither over the earth for va- 


deep Su tious causes and interests. They may think 
it is for livelihood or gain, health or recrea- 
ition, observation or Divine service. What- 
ducation 


wer may be the cause of local separation 
from their home meeting, there is one respon- 
sibility which they must everywhere be under, 
werywhere carry with them—that of mem- 
bership in an association professing to stand 
for the immediate and perceptible witness of 
the Spirit of Truth. 

It is well that members are scattered abroad 
who shall scatter broadcast this goodly seed 
fTruth—not merely by words about it, but 
by being everywhere actuated by it. It is not 
wll to have members distant and absent who 
we distant and absent from the principles 
vhich their membership stands for — trav- 
ling misrepresentatives of their religious 
oe abel Wwiety. Distance from our meetings has 
filed whid @™ right to emancipate us from the tenets 

she Sl Mofeased by membership. Whither shall we 
var of be @eitom the presence of Truth ? If the tenets 
ibbins, # Hil our profession are for the good of man, 
Pappen aad meh e 
y goodnes more brightly do they need to be shown 
jife ; ad! Blorth from day to day among strangers to 

em; and our moving in and out among men 
‘Stanley. @"@Very clime should be as standard-bearers 
ae the universal and saving light of Christ. 
| ¢ are members not for ourselves alone but 
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lacquered ware made in the world, enameled goods 
with vari-colored glazes inlaid with threads of 
precious metals which were marvels of beauty and 
miracles of human patience and skill ; decorated 
porcelain, hand-painted, which had been repeatedly 
fired and emerged from the kilns pure and flaw- 
less, so that your most refined and cultured ladies 
placed them in silk-lined china closets, and feasted 
their eyes and those of select gatherings upon 
their beauty only upon holidays and state occa- 
sions; we have sent you the most exquisite wood 
and ivory carvings ever created by the cunning 
hand of the artist ; bronzes which you have hon- 
ored yourselves by placing in your museums; birds 
and animals, drawn anatomically correct, and col- 
ored in the beautiful hues of nature with infinite 
skill and cultured devotion; vases whose model- 
ing, decoration and firing required the labor of 
months and years, so large in size and so exact 
in every detail as to startle your best artists and 
challenge the admiration of your finest connois- 
seurs, and despite all of this, you have persistently 
classed us among the barbarian people of the globe. 
But now, since we have killed several hundred 
thousand Russians on sea and land and won a series 
of uninterrupted military victories, unsurpassed 
in reckless abandon of life, in devotion to kin and 
country, in endurance and self-abnegation, and in 
bravery and the shedding of blood, you suddenly 
awake and begin to recognize us as a civilized 
people. 

“And yet it is you who pretend to love peace 
and deprecate war. For was it not your glorious 
Milton who said, “ Peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than war?” And did not America’s Quaker 
poet, Whittier, write : 

“Peace has higher tests of merit 
Than battle ever knew.” 









































for the world, and not less so if it be a gain- 
saying world in which our lot is cast. Let 
each member in every place ask himself, “ Why 
aml here? Am I under God discharging the 
purpose of my peculiar situation?’ 





THE HARRISBURG HORROR vs. THE WoRLD- 
CONSTERNATION. — The explosions of bomb- 
shells of peace are more horrifying, when 
deadly, than those of war, because unexpected 
and not arranged for. But what unspeakable 
atrocity would have been added to disaster had 
men deliberately arranged for the terrific ex- 
plosion by which six score were killed or 
injured at Harrisburg, and those eighteen at 
Point Breeze. Is there any earthly reason 
that could justify such slaughter, were it de- 
liberate? And men will not forgive it, if they 
find it careless or thoughtless. 

And yet men are employed by their re- 
spective governments deliberately to arrange 
for and to execute carnage much more whole- 
sale by bombshells and mines, and to contrive 
each of them for just as large and larger 
results in suffering and woe upon those in- 
nocent of the causes of their war. Our Har- 
risburg and Point Breeze are but the prick of 
a pin in comparison with a single battlefield 
or battleship engagement. Does life-destroying 
lose its sin in proportion to its hugeness— 
lose its guilt by being made deliberate—lose 
its diabolism by being made official? Surely 
such works are not of the mind or method 
of Christ. 

How long will governments continue to stul- 
tify themselves by such bitter depths of folly? 
How long will their subjects hurry to get 
under the curse of Cain by hiring themselves 
out as life-takers? How long shall men dili- 
gently prefer the blindness of the lower king- 
dom to the light of Christ? So long as they 
are taught systems of religion, even about 
Christ, which minimize or divert from the 
witness of his true light in the individual’s 
heart. 





FORMS FOR THE FORMALIST, THE SPIRIT FOR 
THE SPIRITUAL.—A non-member sends us the 
following as his religious concern in unity with 
our position:—Beyond all question there ure 
those who do not find the formal routine of 
religious gatherings satisfying. Such seek 
God. As God is Spirit, He can be discerned by 
Spirit alone. Man can no more enter the secret 
place of the Most High by the action of brain 
than he can by the action of muscle. Spirit 
must have its opportunity of growth ere it be- 
comes the dominant factor in individual life. 

Routine prayer, an oft-sung hymn, the care- 
fully prepared oration,—they do not expand 
the soul. Jesus ever sought solitude for com- 
munion; the source of his power was oneness 
with God. Oneness with the Father—as our 
portion—was the longing of his heart. 

In our realizing this, how distasteful form 
in worship becomes; how patiently in silence 
we wait for the quickening of the Spirit; how 
unswervingly we deliver the message. 





JAPAN has surprised modern nations by her 
civilization in the arts of peace made possible 
by her long freedom hitherto from foreign 
wars. And now, with fitting irony her ambas- 
sador in Paris can thus address our so-called 
Christendom: 


We Japanese have for many generations sent to 
all the civilized cities of Christendom the finest 
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ising, honor, glory, power and dominion to| money and ability for business organization | necks and sneering faces, They bore sacks 
ie Lord God and the Lamb, upon his throne, | that has worked the marvels in industrial and} of figs and barley, while their white-robed 
je ever and ever! commercial achievement, and insists upon tak- | guides urged them from behind. All about, 

“And when by the grace and assistance of | ing all the profit and glory is just as wrong as|as far as the eye could see, there were dark 









































































































































































favor of gy Heavenly Father, I have finished the work | the laborer who, echoing what he has heard | specks, which Safti told us were Bedouin en- 
that of H fe hath given me to do, I firmly believe and|in some Socialistic meeting shouts: ‘‘There|campments. Towards one of these we headed 
rliamest & jringly hope in-the Lord I shall die in the|is no wealth that was not produced by labor, | our horses. Before we were very near, a 
28’ wa & iord Jesus Christ, and ever live with and rest | and therefore all wealth should be the reward | pack of some eight or ten fierce, wolf-like 
t;”” and Big Him in his Heavenly kingdom. of labor.’’ looking dogs ran out, barking like savage 
plantal § ‘0 my soul! enter thou into thy rest, even| Capital, labor, brains, enter into the accom-| creatures and snapping at our horses. Safti 
i. The thy eternal rest from thy manifold labors, | plishment of every great enterprise. One is| galloped into their midst, chasing them from 
48. 80¢) § travails, and sufferings; for the Lord thy God | of little value without the other two. Capital | hillock to hillock, the wind catching his white 
us tim # hath dealt bountifully with thee: glory to his | would be useless without the strong arm of | burnoose and swelling it to a balloon; a half- 
to libes § excellent Name for evermore!’’ labor, and labor would have nothing to dig if| dozen black-haired women rushed out and a 
his was ‘ capital did not supply the necessary financial | dozen or more children; they all shrieked at 
id seem § A Second Utterance of Prayer and Praise. | equipment. And without the education and|the dogs, and with wild gestures tried to 
| Solicit. BY ANN BLIZA BACON. training of the engineer and other professional | drive = off, oo Safti a = zig- 
| : : men capital and labor would be powerless zag chase. ne of our number began to 
on, em (In Greenwich oe New Jersey, forty- hans Carnegie is one of the greatest | throw coins into the midst of the wild look- 
ies, way WO years ago. ti nother > probably capitalists in the world. But he does not claim | ing crowd, and then there was a scramble in- 
n 169%, soa in & ae = to = Was give! that his money has done it all. Sir James|deed. The women and children were all in 
to bring 2 our ro oe Pee f ro these two copies | Kitson asked A. Carnegie if he understood an | gorgeously colored garments, so that with the 
Quaken inher own han tea] ound her statement, which | intricate piece of machinery in one of his steel | fierce barking and screaming added to our 
b. The Te rs wt before Thee. th mills, and he tells A. Carnegie’s answer: uncontrolled laughter, the flashing of color 
‘ajority, Oh, he a to Th 7 - ; at we may ‘*No,”’ replied the great ironmaster; ‘‘but I} and reckless riding, made a scene of a truly 
» may , oe eo 4 or t nif oving kind- | | now how to gather about me men that do know | wild and picturesque desert life. 
ut tomp mess T ol a P ae ae eo machinery and all about the steel business. I} As we passed the tents, one snowy white 
a8, am TY re uphe Thou | oo hg red * before | don’t know much about steel machinery or the | baby dog fast to a post was barking with all 
so well ‘Thee: for as Thou pass h y, the eye of Thy| .to¢] business, but I do know the human ma-| his tiny might, leaping wildly and pulling at 
compassion rested upon them, and Thou, be-| ohine.”— Wall Street Journal. his cord, frantic in his efforts to be part of 
deal ff holding the many precious plants of Thy own a the general stir and hubbub that had sud- 
Act wu Tight hand planting, Thou wast afresh enam- A Visit to Algeria. denly come to the camp. The spirit of the 
surably ored, and drawing near, Thou didst spread ot (Continued from page 348.) . occasion seemed to get into the horses, too, 
Actwu™ over them Thy wing of ancient goodness: First Month 9th, 1905. | for at this moment Safti’s horse broke into a 
‘orm fj causing Thy loving kindness, at seasons, to} How shall I begin to give you an idea of gallop, mine followed, and in a moment more 
2 wishes © dropas the dew; and Thou saidst in Thy heart, | what it means to have been in the real desert, | we heard a cry for help, and reining in, we 
Society. Surely this is none other than that which is| oy at Jeast on the edge of it—to gallop into | turned just in time to see the mule leaping 
becoue | eft to me of mine inheritance which mine arm | jtg endless reaches on a real Arab steed, to| into the air and poor M——, but I simply 
attend did gather, and I will bless it. I will be their| foljow only the sand traces left by the tur- | closed my eyes and did not dare open them 
eligion God and they shall be my people. I will gather | haned guide who was galloping on before? I| for long minutes, for I heard the thud already 
is testi | them. I will enclose them. I will be a wall} cannot tell—but yesterday was certainly an|on the ground and knew that she had fallen. 
» whieh @ of fire around them and those who are younger, | event in my life. The mule began to prance around and kick 
nd even standard bearers and testimony bearers in thy} [To be plunged from the bustling, congested | his heels. The men rushed to her, and across 
n diver § house, that shall stand continually before Thee: |jifg of European cities, suddenly into this|the plains the whole Bedouin encampment 
ess his | and the Lambs of the fold, as tender plants | +ea)m of eternal sun, eternal splendor, eternal|came running, each trying to outstrip the 
ement, @ growing up around Thy heavenly table; so that | ¢aim, is a transition so marvellous, that it| other; women carrying babies and tumbling 
ely af- | thenations around about, beholding the bright-| takes some time to become really adjusted. | over their long skirts, boys straining on ahead, 
ed am § ness of Thy rising and the excellency of the} ] cannot yet tell whether enough of the spirit | and all the while I did not know what had 
_ ff Power, may come running unto Thee; as Thou | of the Sahara has penetrated me, to be able| happened to M——. I saw them lift her up 
in his hast Thyself declared through Thy holy prophet, | ¢5 convey the least idea of it—but certainly | and the blood was streaming from her face, 
ing th § Saying, “Nations that know not thee shall] jt is mystery and calm, mystery and calm so| but soon she had come to herself, and found 
f whom eC running unto thee, because of the Lord | profound that those used to our madly rushing | that no really serious injury was sustained, 
; , God, the Holy One of Israel, for He hath | civilization can hardly hope in a few days or | though her lip was cut and her face swelling 
writs § & orified thee.’’ And wilt Thou be pleased to | weeks even to begin to comprehend it. badly. Soon the Bedouins were on us in ear- 
is past oh our hearts to be bowed under a sense of Yesterday at noon we started out on Arab | nest, but not with ill interest, rather the dif- 
bright y condescending goodness. So we may be steeds—beautiful, lithe, graceful creatures, | ficulty was to avoid their persistent offers of 
enabled to return the glory, honor, thanksgiv- small, but strong and enduring. Our guide, |help. One of the boys was sent running back 
a ing and high renown which belong unto Thee. | gaftj Mhamed ben an rode on a mule. | for a bowl of water—another held the mule; 
er pad : We had not gone far when M——, who is|one woman grabbed a handful of dates out 
for his aoe ILT THE SuBwAY ?—*‘Who built the wholly unused to horseback riding, began to|of the back of the baby she was carrying, 
a long “ey > on 3 capital, “I built the sub ith feel decidedly uncomfortable so far from the | and offered them as a solace; another knelt 
e from a nee’? apical, me the subway WILD) sround, and wanted to turn back. None of|on the ground, threw back her long cloak, 
ervice, “Who built the enwer?” us were willing to do this and Safti persuaded | exposing long bronze-colored arms and shoul- 
\geable Wn) ach the anal tain fe -— her to change saddles and take his mule, | ders, with coral beads, bracelets and armlets, 
rd; for a ie trates 8 roak fe : al ekill. which was much lower and perfectly gentle, | belts and necklaces in profusion. She laid 
oth in “ey ny in a th aa netor’” ““T built th 7 b he said. We went far out along the Caravan | her hands with real concern on the injured 
es and way b am aii a directi the 7” ~|road to Tougourt, then turned out into the | one’s forehead, unbound her own gaudy yellow 
3 love, Whe beat th ng oa wee NR he Work.” | broad plains of the great oasis, all of which | and black handkerchief from her head and by 
ped me ee the + b ~ I built th b is under a certain primitive kind of irrigation, | signs endeavored to make it understood that 
of bis with m ak ya ah ae . © subway | but which at this season looks barren as the | if. she might be allowed to bind the sufferer’s 
f Life, Ca al lahe a 2 aecteaten nisi desert itself. One of us stayed always with| head tightly, it would help things greatly. 
elieve. ae a aa ace 7 ‘oa ractor—al' | M——,, and the other two took turns of gal-| By this time Safti had jumped on his horse 
gs and The capi tali on ain that it his | Ping on ahead, and then turning back. and was galloping towards the town four miles 
2 glory 72 capitalist who claims that 1% was HIS} “We passed several caravans coming in from | away, to get a carriage. We alone with the 
ascribe * Yearly Meeting of 1863. the great desert — camels, with their long|Bedouins and did not care to offend them. 
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Lord,” a very happy way, indeed, of leaving 
him, and with which the simple-hearted hero 
was quite content.” The passage was wretched, 
if not dangerous, but Woolman turned it to 
good account. He held meetings, and had 
many earnest conversations with both crew 
and passengers. Several pages of his Journal 
are filled with expressions of tender concern 
for those who are vubliged to follow a sea- 
faring life under the conditions which existed 
in the steerage of a sailing vessel. But no 
word of complaint about the discomforts he 
himself suffered, and something of what they 
were may be gathered from the following 
entry :— 

“24th of Fifth Month.—A clear, pleasant 
morning. As I sat on deck I felt a reviving 
in my nature, which had been weakened 
through much rainy weather and high winds, 
and being shut up in a close, unhealthy air. 
Several nights of late I have felt my breathing 
difficult; and a little after the rising of the 
second watch, which is about midnight, I have 
got up and stood near an hour with my face 
near the hatchway, to get the fresh air at the 
small vacancy under the hatch-door, which is 
commonly shut down, partly to keep out rain, 
and sometimes to keep the breaking waves 
from dashing into the steerage. I may, with 
thankfulness to the Father of mercies, acknowl- 
edge that in my present weak state my mind 
hath been supported to bear this affliction 
with patience; and I have looked at the pres- 
ent dispensation as a kindness from the great 
Father of mankind, who, in this, my floating 
pilgrimage, is in some degree bringing me to 
feel what many thousands of my fellow-crea- 
tures often suffer in a greater degree.’’ 

On this voyage he was accompanied (though 
not in the steerage) by one whom he repeatedly 
refers to as ‘‘my beloved friend, Samuel Em- 
len,’’ about whom much that is interesting and 
profitable might be related had we time for it. 
On the 8th of Sixth Month, 1772, John Wool- 
man landed in London, and the first thing he 
did was to present himself to the Yearly Meet- 
ing of ministers and elders which was then in 
session. He afterwards travelled through the 
principal shires, visiting in four months the 
Quarterly and Subordinate Meetings in seven 
counties, besides finding time to write essays on 
**Loving Our Neighbor,’’ ‘‘A Sailor’s Life,’’ 
and ‘‘Silent Worship.’’ 

At last he came to York, to the Quarterly 
gathering, and attended most of the sittings, 
but before it was over he was taken ill with 
small-pox, and after about eight days’ illness 
his departure took place, at the house of Thos. 
Priestman, on the 7th of Tenth Month, 1772. 
So passed from earth one of the sweetest 
spirits that has ever dwelt amongst men. 

His Journal is a record of the spirit of a 
man whose feet trod the earth but whose heart 
was with God. There is scarcely a trace of 
theology in the record, but it is full of religion 
of the purest and most spiritual kind. This 
absence of any distinctive theology brings the 
book within the range of men of all opinions. 

His liberality and freedom from all narrow- 
ness as to sects and opinions are manifest in 
the following passages: ‘‘There is a principle 
which is pure placed in the human mind, which 
in different places and ages hath had different 


names; it is, however, pure, and proceeds from 


God. It is deep and inward, confined to no 
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forms of religion, nor excluded from any when 
the heart stands in perfect sincerity. In 
whomsoever this takes root and grows, they 
become brethren.’’ And again:—‘‘ Men who 
sincerely apply their minds to true virtue, and 
find an inward support from above by which 
all vicious inclinations are made subject; who 
love God sincerely, and prefer the real good 
of mankind universally to their own private 
interests, —though these, through the strength 
of education and tradition may remain under 
some great speculative errors; it would be un- 
charitable to say that therefore God rejects 
them. The knowledge and goodness of Him 
who creates, supports and gives understanding 
to all men, are superior to the various states 
and circumstances of his creatures, which to us 
appear the most difficult.’’ 

As to simplicity of living, if we would read 
and heed all that he says concerning it, there 
would be no need for us to look any further 
for precepts of that nature. By careful com- 
pilation from his writings there could be pub- 
lished a book on ‘‘ The Simple Life,’’ quite as 
well able to convince the judgment and reach 
the heart, as any put forth in these days. 

Charles Lamb’s advice, in one of the ‘‘ Es- 
says of Elia,’’ is, “Get the works of John 
Woolman by heart, and learn to love the early 
Friends.”’ — 

Henry Crabb Robinson mentions the Journal 
in his diary as ‘*a book which exhibits a Chris- 
tian all love.” 

These words of John Whittier express ex- 
actly the sentiments of my own heart:—“I 
have been awed and solemnized by the pres- 
ence of a serene and beautiful spirit redeemed 
of the Lord from all selfishness, and I have 
been made thankful for the ability to recog- 
nize and the disposition to love him.’’ 

Twelfth Month 19th, 1904. 


NoTEe.—The substance of this paper, and where quota- 
tion marks are used, the actual words I gathered from 
Jobn Woolman’s Journal, with introduction by J. G. Whit- 
tier, “Anthony Benezet,” by Wm. Armistead, Bowden’s 
“ History of Friends in America,” and “ John Woolman, a 
Study for Young Men,” by Thos. Green, M. A. 
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The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 351.) 

This was done shortly afterward, but it was 
evident that many of the Indians were unwil- 
ling to consider favorably the suggestion to 
divide their lands, and in the Tenth Month, 
1873, after the views of the Friends had been 
clearly presented by Thomas Wistar and Eben- 
ezer Worth; the council, by vote of nine to 
two, concluded to reject it. While thus an- 
nouncing their decision in regard to this sub- 
ject, they inquired whether Friends would still 
continue to assist them, to which it was replied 
they would, to the best of their ability. 

In this interview, held in the latter part of 
Tenth Month, the following interesting state- 
ments were made by Thomas Wistar, ‘‘ During 
a long life I have devoted myself to aiding the 
red men. 

“*T have travelled thousands and thousands 
of miles in their service, and have never re- 
ceived a single cent from the Government, 
though commission was offered me. I have a 
right to speak on this subject. 

“*T have shed tears many times because I 
love you, and see your miseries. When I tried 
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to speak, pleading your cause before 
Grant, my heart was too full, and I 
choked that I could not speak, by 

tke emotions stirring within me. 

“What then? They put 26,000 Indians 
our care, and I have been among them; I gy 
travelled north, south, and to the far 
have camped out night after night in my 
age, lying on the ground. , 

‘*1 have never feared the Indians; so 
have been offered me, but I refused. 
Because I knew they would not harm me, 
fifty years I have been among them, and 
always been treated kindly. 

**When William Penn died’ he told his 
ple to be kind to the Indians, because whey 
came here, and the whites were few, they way 
taken in and cared for by the red men, ag 
food given them to eat. The Quakers hay 
been your friends ever since.”’ 

The councilors soon found the need they ha 
of the help of Friends, as a bill in the inte 
of the white settlers was presented a few 
afterward to Congress: which, by a form 
resolution the councilors desired the Commit 
tee to delay the passage of, unti) their obj 
tions to it could be heard. ‘ 

This bill provided for the division of tha} 
lands under the regulation of the Secretary 
the Interior, and for the extinguishment 
the claim of the Ogden Land Company, 
also for confirming the leases which had 
made by the Indians. It was drawn in 
interest of the white settlers, and in the F 
Month, 1874, passed the House of Represent» 
tives. * 

The following session it was passed by 
Senate with some amendments, which reg 
the appointment of a Committee of Confer 
and at this juncture two of the Indians 
had been sent to Washington to oppose cert 
of its provisions, requested the assistanced 
one of the Committee, who, having joined 
in an interview with a Committee of the E 
was helpful in having several of its pro 
materially altered. In the form in which 
bill finally passed and received the sign 
of the President, it was believed to have 
shorn of many of its objectionable fea 
While confirming the existing leases, it 
the opportunity to the Indians to renew them 
(many of which had been made at a very 
rental), at the expiration of five years, 4 
provided that the income should the 
become the property of the nation, insteadd 
individual Indians, and also providing that i 
new leases should be renewable at periods 
twelve years. Three commissioners were® 
be appointed by the President to define t 
villages, within which only leases should hat 
after be valid. 

It appeared that at this time three hundml 
and ninety-four different leases had been malt 
by individual Indians, and twenty-six lea 
by the nation, and the whole amount r 
as rental from these leased lands was abot 
$8,000, of which $7,450 went into the han 
of a comparatively few individual India 
This act allowed these individuals to contin 
to receive this income for a period of i 
years, after which it should be paid to # 
treasurer of the nation, as properly belot 
to the Indians collectively. 

The committee remark in their report to 
Yearly Meeting in 1875, “The provision 
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bill are as favorable to the Indians as 
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is to suit astronomers, and the clook is soon to 


gia have been anticipated, considering the 
tances under which the white settlers 
jg obtained possession of their land. At the 
tion of five years the annual income of 
je nation will be increased, by rents, from 
smut $600 to more than $8,000, not including 
ie rents from leases, which may be made 
jefore the expiration of that period. This 
gvenue, judiciously used, will enable them to 
fiieve their poor, improve the character of the 
ghools, and in various ways may be made to 
gatribute to the advancement of their people. 
fhe provisions of the Act are represented to 
je satisfactory to a large number of the In- 
dans, while others appear to regard them as 
g infringement upon ther rights under a 
treaty with the United States, and an unavail- 
ig attempt was made to induce the President 
postpone its execution. 

“The conflicting interests which have grown 
at of the construction of railroads through 
the Allegheny Reservation, and the increased 
jgsiness consequent thereupon, as well as the 
myise acts of the Indians themselves, have 
ought about an embarrassing condition of 
fairs which seemed to render needful some 
meh law as that recently enacted; and since 
this, so far as it relates to the leases, merely 
ratifies and makes legal what the Indians have 
wluntarily done for many years, there appears 
mw just cause for complaint on their part. It 
is to be regretted that the provision in the 
original bill respecting the division of their 
lands, and holding it in severalty, was not re- 


This year the following interesting state- 
ments were also transmitted to the Yearly 
Meeting: ‘The United States Agent Sherman, 
inhisreport of Tenth Month 24th, 1874, states 
that in his agency, which includes all the tribes 
within the State of New York, there are 5,140 
Indians, the greater portion being settled upon 
the Cattaraugus and Allegheny Reservations. 
Of this number there are 1,870 children be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty-one. Of 
these 1,418 have attended school some portion 
ofthe year. ‘‘An encouraging evidence,’’ he 
uys, “‘of the advancement of these people in 
tivilization is found in the increasing interest 
they take in the education of their children. 
fach year marks a decided improvement in 
the regularity and numbers of their children 
mattendance at school.’’ There are thirty 
Indian schools in the Agency, which have been 
taught on an average of thirty-three weeks 
dating the school year; “of the teachers em- 
ployed in these schools in the past year, twelve 
were Indians, who have generally succeeded 
well; among them are some successful and 
tcellent teachers.”’ Some of the Indians, 
the Agent also states, are becoming good me- 
thanics. The wealth of the New York Indians 
Mi individual property, not including farm 
htildings, is estimated at $381,214.00. 


(To be continued.) 


Science and Industry. 


_ The most accurate clock in the world is one 
inthe basement of the Berlin Observatory. It 
been running since 1865, and often for 
months at a time with a daily deviation 

not more than fifteen thousandths of a 


im “cond. This, however, is not accurate enough 


be put in an air-tight underground room. 


Drucs LIKELY TO ADVANCE.—Dealers in 
American drugs are much alarmed at the 
scarcity and high price of most of the vegeta- 
ble drugs indigenous to the country which have 
developed during the present year, says a New 
York journal. Many of the drugs in chief 
demand have advanced from 100 to 300 per 
cent. in price, and the supply of all is said to 
be small. 

Some of the drugs most affected by these 
conditions are golden seal, senega root, gin- 
seng, wild cherry bark, white pine bark, elder 
flowers, sarsaparilla root, sassafras, and at 
least a dozen others of less importance. 
Golden seal in particular has advanced since 
lst mo. from 74 cents to $1.50, and senega 
root from 824 cents to $1.15. In 1899 sen- 
ega root was selling at 24 cents. White pine 
bark has gone up in two years from 24 to 44 
cents. 

The plants from which these drugs are 
gathered grow wild, and are said to be grad- 
ually disappearing with the march of civiliza- 
tion and the settlement of the country. No 
steps have been taken to safeguard the supply, 
and the plants are gradually being extermin- 
ated. It is feared that this country will soon 
be in the same position as Germany and other 
countries of Europe as producers of vegetable 
drugs. Formerly Germany was a great pro- 
ducer of herbs and barks, bul now these drugs 
afte gathered chiefly in the wilds of Hungary. 

Drug dealers say the result will be a heavy 
advance in the price of many of the commoner 
and more popular medicines. 


THE First TYPEWRITER OPERATOR.—M. A. 
Saunders, who is-still a stenographer in New 
York city, was the first typewriter operator, 
says the Christian Advocate. On First Month 
17th she received a gold watch from a type- 
writer company, inscribed: “1875-1905. To 
the pioneer typewriter operator. From the 
pioneer manufacturer.’’ 

In 1875, when she was a young widow seek- 
ing to earn her living as a church organist, 
she read an advertisement for “a woman to 
take an easy and remunerative position, musi- 
cian preferred.’’ Out of three hundred appli- 
cants she was accepted. She told the story 
to a reporter of the New York Sun: 

“They showed me the machine. 

‘** What’s that?’ I asked. ‘It looks like a 
sewing machine.’ 

“* ll show you,’ said the clerk. He put a 
piece of paper in the thing and began to tap 
with his forefingers. After a while he pulled 
out the paper. It wasa note to me, all printed 
out. 

“I was fascinated. He showed me how 
to put in the paper, and how to start a new 
line by pressing a pedal with my foot—that 
was how the old thing worked—and then I sat 
down and began to write. 

It was a fateful moment, yet M. A. Saunders 
cannot remember just what were the first words 
she wrote. 

“Some nonsense,” she said. ‘‘Anyway, the 
first thing | knew, they had come around to 
close up the place. I had been at it for 
hours.’’ 

Being an expert pianist, she reached in two 


weeks the phenomenal speed of seventy words 
a minute, and there was joy in the heart of 
G. W. N. Yost, the inventor and promoter of 
the machine. From that time on she used to 
demonstrate it. 

There came the time when the original lot 
of ten thousand typewriters was exhausted. 
Then M. A. Saunders, who was in New York 
for her vacation, had her say. The keys were 
awkwardly arranged, she thought, and she 
sketched out a better key-board. With the 
change of one or two letters that is the uni- 
versal key-board of to-day. 

“*Yes, I’m the author of “Qwertyuiop,’’ 
said she, ‘the most widely read line ever writ- 
ten by a woman! Later, she suggested the 
‘double case’ machine with shift key, the old 
machine having printed only capitals. 

“I honestly don’t remember the arrangement 
of the keys on the original machine, and I 
haven’t seen one of them for many years. If! 
should stumble on one | believe I’d hug it, 
pedal, frail old wires, loose type, and all. 

““T was traveling for three years, and by 
the end of that time they were selling every- 
where. The company really didn’t need me 
any more. I’d worked out the principles of 
fast operating from my knowledge of the piano, 
and had written the first book of instruction. 
And I suppose that I was then the fastest 
operator in the world. Good operators were 
in demand at high prices, and I got a place 
with an insurance company in New York. They 
wanted me to learn stenography, but I found 
that I was fast enongh to taka dictation on the 
machine direct. I think I was the first opera- 
tor to do that.’ 

“So for many years M. A. Saunders worked 
as stenographer and head bookkeeper with this 
firm, until, in 1890, Yost planned a typewriter 
invasion of England. He had left the original 
firm and had a machine of his own on the 
market. The British weren’t taking to the 
new invention. M. A. Saunders was retained 
to go abroad and introduce it there. This she 
did by starting a free school of typewriting, 
where she taught their trade to the first Brit- 
ish ‘typists.’ After two years England had 
accepted the new invention, though with reser- 
vations.” 

In a later issue the Advocate says: “We have 
ceased to publish statement from any source 
that a person or a thing is the only one of the 
kind left or the first of the kind, or that per- 
sons are the sole survivors or the only living 
witnesses. A few weeks ago great interest 
was elicited by the celebration of the thirtieth 
anniversary of the practical introduction of 
the typewriter. Mrs. M. A. Saunders, of New 
York, received for a few days the undisputed 
tributes of persons interested and the public. 
Now comes forward Miss Lilian Sholes, who 
claims that the first practical typewriter was 
made in Milwaukee in the early part of 1873, 
by her father, the original inventor, C. Lap- 
ham Sholes. Miss Sholes states that she 
learned to operate successfully this machine 
at her father’s residence in Milwaukee. The 
machine used by her was one of twelve built 
during 1873, which were pronounced success- 
ful. Out of twenty or thirty typewriters, not 
called by that name at the time, made by 
Mathias Schwalbach, of Milwaukee, during 
1873, all but about a dozen were destroyed as 
not being usable.’’ 





